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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. ZT heology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte CommuNiIsM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi di d to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
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2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the - 


normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, OCTOBER 4, 


MOSES AND THE WORM, 


(Herder.) 

Holy Moses, man of God, came to his tent one day, 

And called his wife Safurja, and his children from their 
play: 

“O sweetest orphaned children! O dearest widowed 
wife ! 

We meet dear ones, no more on earth, for this day ends 
my life. 

Jehovah sent his angel down and told me to prepare—” 

Then swooned Safurja on the ground ; the children, in 
despair, : 

Said, weeping, “‘ Who will care for us, when you, dear 
father, go ?” 

And Moses wept and sobbed aloud to see his children’s 
woe. 

But then Jehuvah spake from Heaven: “ And dost thou 
fear to die ? 

And dost thou love this world so well that thus I hear 
thee cry?” 

And Moses said, “I fear not death. 
with joy ; . 

Yet can not but compassionate this orphan girl and boy.’ 

“In whom then did thy mother trust, when, in thy bas- 
ket-boat, 

An infant on the Nile’s broad stream all helpless thou 
didst float? 

In whom didst thou thyself confide, when by the raging 
sea 

The host of Pharaoh came in sight ?”” Then Moses said, 
“In Thee! 

In Thee O Lord, I now confide as I confided then.” 

And God replied: “Go to the shore! Lift up thy staff 
again.” 

Then Moses lifted up his rod. The sea rolled wide 
away, ; 

And in the midst a mighty rock black and uncovered 
lay. 

“Smite thou the rock!” said God again. The rock was 
rent apart, 

And then appeared a little worm, close nestled in its 
heart. 

The worm cried, ‘ Praise to God on high, who hears his 
creatures’ moan, 

Nor did forget the little worm concealed within the 
stone,” 

“If I remember,” said the Lord, “the worm beneath 
the sea, 

Shall I forget thy children, who love and honor me ” 

—" Exotics.” 


I leave this world 





THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


NOTES OF A DISCOURSE. 

HRIST is the Prince of Peace. He is 

the mediator between us and the ‘God 
of peace ;” and through him the peace of God, 
which “passeth understanding, ” is circulated 
in us. Which fasseth understanding! i. ¢., it is 
not a matter of intellect, but deeper than in- 
tellect ; itis a mystery of feeling. When Christ 
was born, the word was sent by angels, “ Glory 


| to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 


” 


will toward men 
and good will. 
Yet this mission has been disguised to a 
great extent, in the course of things since he 
came on earth. There has been a long delay 
in the manifestation of that mission; and he 
himself predicted the delay, and in words 


It was a mission of peace 
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may be said to have almost retracted the an- 
gels’ announcement. He says, “Think not 
that I am come to send peace on the earth; | 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” He 
predicted division and judgment. But the dis- 
pensation in which his character is manifested 
in judgment, and as bearing the sword, is a fa- 
renthesis really—only a short parenthesis, in his 
whole administration. The grammar says, “a 
parenthesis is a sentence, or suggestion inter- 
polated in a sentence, which is not necessary 
to the sense, and should be read in a lower 
tone of voice.” With this definition, we may 
fairly say that all the past manifestation of 
Christ’s mission is a parenthesis, which does 
not give us the real meaning of its great an- 
nouncement, and should be read in a lower 
tone of voice. His real mission, yet to be re- 
vealed, was announced by the angels—“ Peace 
on earth, and good will to men.” 


If we conceive of him in the most important 
sense as a Fudge, coming to fulminate de- 
struction on evil, we do not get a true idea of 
him at all; and his enemies will at last have 
to bear the guilt of bringing this reproach up- 
on him; @ ¢., it will be seen and known that 
this whole dispensation of division and judg- 
ment is a misrepresentation of him, for which 
they are responsible. His character is one 
well calculated in every possible way to be 
popular ; and he is destined to be popular in 
this world. When he finishes the dispensation 
of judgment (which as we have said, is a mere 
parenthesis), he will be the most popular man 
the world ever knew ; there will go up a shout 
from the whole earth, “Hurrah for Jesus 
Christ!” more hearty than ever was given any 
prince of lower birth ; and that because he is 
the Prince of Peace. People might fear him 
as a judge; but in that character they would 
never shout for him. A man must have in him the 
spirit of a mother, or a shephard, to get the 
hearts of others; and that is Christ’s character 
—to a great extent still unknown. “ He shall 
feed his flock I{ke a shepherd ; he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom ; and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” He had a great deal to say 
about peace when he was on earth. He di- 
rected his disciples when they entered into a 
house, to ascertain if the Son of peace was 
there, and stay or go accordingly. He said to 
them, “Peace I give unto you. . . . These 
things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace.” After his resurrection, 
when he met them, his salutation was, “ Peace 
be unto you.” 

How is the peace of God distributed by 
Christ? How is he the mediator, and so the 
prince of peace to mankind? If we probe 
the matter to the center, we shall find the 
reason why he reconciles us to God and so 
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gives us peace, in the fact that he is the 
faithful and true witness ; as he said to Pilate: 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness to the ¢ruth.” You observe it is only in 
the full reconciliation of our hearts to ‘ruth, 
that peace is possible. ‘There is nothing solid 
that we can rest our hearts upon but truth. 
If we attach our life to any thing else, we are 
sure of disappointment. The truth is what it 
is, and can not be altered. It can not alter itself. 
God can not alter it ; and no amount of benevo- 
lence or ingenuity can alter it. It is what it 
is ; and the only way possible for God to be at 
peace, is for him to enjoy the truth. This is 
the peace of God—he enjoys all things as they 
really are. Not as they seem to be, but as 
they really are. They suit him; he pronounces 
all very good—is reconciled to the whole truth— 
and therein has peace. And it is only as we 
are reconciled to the whole truth, that it is 
possible for us to have peace. We must be 
brought in some way to enjoy all things just us 
they are—to pronounce all facts good—to re- 
joice and be suited in the universal reality. 


It is perfectly easy to demonstrate that with- 
out this, peace is impossible. It is because 
Jesus Christ is the faithful and true witness— 
born to bear witness of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—that he is 
the mediator of peace. He is king of peace 
by virtue of his everlasting loyalty to truth, 
not by virtue of his denevolence; for mere 
benevolence could never reconcile the world 
and give peace. His eye is not in that direc- 
tion ; he looks upward to his Father in all that 
he does. “He that sent me is ¢rue, and I 
speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him. .... As my Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things.” He comes out 
from God to reconcile men to God, and to 
bring them his peace ; and he takes the only 
possible way to do this, by telling them, not’ 
the things which benevolence looking toward 
men would dictate, but the things which God 
gives him. Loyalty to the truth, unbending 
and eternal, is indispensable to his office. So 
then he is, as the apostle says, “frst king of 
righteousness, and then king of peace,” and 
king of peace decause king of righteousness. 
If a man is not first king of righteousness, he 
can not be king of peace. Righteousness 
is truthful character—conformity of our spirits 
to truth. And as righteousness can only be 
attained, and peace be possible, as we con- 
form to truth, the only way to be king of 
peace is to be first king of righteousness. 
“The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable.” 

The common: idea of Christ is that he mani- 
fested himself in his most popular character, 
z. é, in his function of peace and good will, 
when he was on earth and that the subsequent 
manifestation of himself in his kingdom will be 
in a more lion-like manner. It is supposed 
that he was the most a gentleman in his rela- 
tions to us at the time of his first appearing ; 
and that his appearing in judgment and final 
reign over the saints, is to be the manifesta- 
tion of him in the sternness of his character as 
king of righteousness. This is precisely the 
reverse of the truth. He was the least a gen- 





tleman when on earth—then was the period of 
his introductory, and not his ultimate office. 
The closing scenes of that dispensation, pre- 
vious to the Second Coming, necessarily pre- 
sented him in the character of a Judge, dealing 
intruth and faithfulness—fulfilling his charac- 
ter as king of righteousness—but that was not 
tolast. Immediately after that, he commenced 
his reign as king of peace ; and if we think of 
him as having made the best revelation of him- 
self that we shall ever know while he was on 
earth, and that there remains for the future 
only judgment severity, it is as great a mistake 
as possibly could be made.— Reprint. 


DOUBTING PHILOSOPHY. 


HE skeptical philosophy of the 17th and 
18th centuries takes its point of depart- 
ure in universal doubt, and places the criterion 
of all certitude in evidence. It says, in sub- 
stance, that the true way to begin to learn on 
any subject is by doubting the truth of what is 
presented to us; reason is the sovereign judge 
of the true and the false, and its province, 
among other things, isto doubt every thing until 
established by evidence. It applies the 
principle to the deliverances or manifestations 
of consciousness as much as to any thing else. 
Descartes applies it really to our consciousness 
of existence ; consistently, he would not have 
us believe ¢hat without evidence, hence, his 
cogito ergo sum—l\ think, therefore I am. But, 
why not doubt that I think, as well as doubt 
that I am? 

This principle of doubt as a point of depart- 
ure or beginning of philosophy, is self-destruc- 
tive. Doubt itself, being but a manifestation 
of consciousness,. it seems would require evi- 
dence of its certitude as much as belief or 
faith. And if the manifestations of conscious- 
ness are in themselves no ground of certitude, 
then, when consciousness manifests itself in 
doubt, we should in thus doubting go back and 
doubt that we do actually doubt, and so this 
so-called principle from necessity contradicts 
and annihilates itself. a 2 


“TWO MINUTES SLEEP.” 


VETERAN friend of mine, one who spent 

the best part of his life amid the stony hills 
of Connecticut, used to say: “ Give me two min- 
utes sleep right in the midst of a hard day’s work 
in the hay-field and I’m as good as new.” He had 
a way of dropping right down on a wisp of hay, 
or on the shady side of a hay-cock, and taking a 
short nap, no matter how pressing the work or 
urgent the call for his presence. In this way he 
would go through the longest hay day without 
becoming exhausted or wort out. 

Probably every one has noticed that a moment’s 
sleep in the daytime, especially when one is tired 
in body or mind, will often afford a greater relief than 
a prolonged slumber. Even if you but barely 
“lose yourself” for an instant, there follows a 
wonderful feeling of refreshment. Your mind feels 
as great a sense of relief as does the thirsty body 
when swallowing a draught of cold water; and the 
amount of rest you get seems all out of proportion to 
the amount of sleep taken. The process does not 
seem to be of the nature of restoration of lost 
tissue, such as takes place during a long sleep, 
but more like the relaxation of a strained muscle 
or nerve ; your mental bow is for a moment un- 
bent. There seems to be a more complete cessa- 





tion of all mental action during these short naps 
than in a long sleep, where the mind is often hard 
at work for hours together and the person awakes 
tired out. That is the reason why the sleep we 
get in the first part of the night is the best; there is 
complete repose of all the faculties. Later in the 
night the mind becomes more or less active and 
we dream and roll about, and get neither rest 
nor comfort. 

The only way that we can explain the effect pro- 
duced upon the entire body by these short periods 
of rest or relaxation, is on the theory that the 
mind or soul—the part which is kept strained up 
for hours together—fills the whole body, and all 
become tired together and are rested together. 
If they were merely tired muscles or nerves they 
could be easily rested by a few minutes sitting or 
lying down. But that will not do. You lie down 
for a little while when tired, and feel partly rested. 
You take a short nap and you feel wholly rested 
and refreshed. This principle is also illustrated 
by what takes place when we take food into the 
stomach. We feel hungry and tired a// over ; we 
eat a good dinner and at once we are rested and 
feel strong a// over. The simple presence of food 
in the stomach satisfies the sense of hunger, and, 
long before the food can be digested and assimi- 
lated we experience the benefits from it through- 
out the entire system. 

We read of numerous instances where men who 
are engaged in some tremendous bodily exertion 
or severe exposure are immediately relieved by 
a few minutes’ sleep. Dr. Kane relates an instance 
where a part of the ship’s crew were out upon a 
prolonged sledge journey and suffered so severely 
from cold and loss of sleep that he tried the ex- 
periment of allowing each man in turn one min- 
ute’s sleep. Sitting down on the sledge the man 
would instantly fall asleep to be awakened at the 
end of his minute to have his place filled by another. 
This plan worked admirably and he saved the 
lives of the entire party. He found that even so 
short a period of rest by sleep as sixty seconds 
was exceedingly refreshing, and though of course 
the entire party were nearly exhausted when they 
reached the ship, and required a good deal of sleep 
to make up their loss, yet the experience was sur- 
prising to all engaged as showing the wonderful 
effect of a series of short naps. 

It is a well-known fact that the first Napoleon 
would not infrequently lie down upon the battlefield, 
and, amid the roar of artillery sleep as soundly as if 
he were in the Tuilleries. One very striking in- 
stance of the kind took place during the great 
battle of Wagram. Just before the final grand 
charge of Macdonald upon the center of the Aus- 
trian army and while the fate of the French army 
and of his own empire was trembling in the bal- 
ance, he called for his bear skin and laid down to 
sleep among his officers. After twenty minutes 
sound sleep he arose, and instantly perceiving that 
the supreme moment for decisive action had ar- 
rived he launched forth that solid column of six- 
teen thousand men and a hundred guns upon their 
terrible march, through the concentrated fire of 
three hundred cannon, piercing the center of the 
Austrian army and deciding the fate of the day. 


Not only is both mind and body refreshed by 
a short sleep, but mental action is rendered keener 
and more rapid; it is like applying a whetstone to 
a dull knife; mental action becomes clear and 
sharp. I have known of persons engaged upon 
some difficult mathematical or mechanical prob- 
lem who have obtained sudden solutions to their 
difficulties by taking a short sleep. The mind had 
grown burdened and tired and would not act; a 
short sleep seemed to wind up the mental main- 
spring and every thing ran with renewed vigor. 

This principle of occasional mental relaxation 
is well known and appreciated by lecturers and all 
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those who prepare public entertainments. No 
matter how interesting the subject or how well 
it is presented, the mind grows weary by too long 
attention to it without a change of some kind. 
All successful lecturers are aware of this, and 
break the strain by an anecdote or joke or 
some familiar illustration or comparison which 
serves to relieve the attention. Even when the 
subject is humorous and the audience is kept in a 
constant roar of laughter, the mental strain is re- 
lieved by a serious or common-place remark. 
Where the subject is of most absorbing in- 
terest, and you regret the slightest abbreviation of 
the theme, yet an occasional interrruption, if nothing 
more than to have the speaker drink a glass of 
water is a relief to the mental tension. It is not 
at all necessary that the mind should wander off up- 
on irrelevant subjects, and lose itself in reverie in 
order that it may be relieved; but simply for an in- 
stant—a moment or two—to make a complete break, 
laugh, or think of any thing else under the sun, and 
then go on with your theme, or its variations. 

This principle of short, periodical relaxa- 
tion applies to many things, and is of no greater 
importance perhaps, than when applied to the use 
of the eyes. We will illustrate our idea by describ- 
ing a trial of endurance much in vogue when I 
was ambitious of athletic honors. The test was 
simply this: One or both arms were extended 
at right angles with the body, and held in that 
position as long as possible without in the least 
relaxing, or in any way relieving them. Ten min- 
utes was found to be a very long time to keep an 
arm extended; if it sounds short to any of 
our readers let them try it. Now we found that if 
we were allowed to twist the muscles, or roll the 
arm it would relieve the strain and enable the per- 
son to “hold out” longer. A very slight flexion 
of the joints or swinging at the shoulder would 
also bring relief. But if all of these relaxations 
were forbidden, and they always were by the lynx- 
eyed competitor for gymnastic fame, O how those 
strained biceps and extensors would ache! And 
ten minutes would generally find the redoubtable 
champion himself making impotent efforts to up- 
hold a palsied arm as it drooped at a rapidly de- 
creasing angle, amid the jeers and sneers of the 
defeated candidates for athletic honors. 

If, however, the contestants were allowed a mo- 
ment’s relaxation, orif the arm could be for an instant 
dropped to the side, the operation could be re- 
newed again and again for an almust indefinite 
period. At any rate for a much longer time in the 
aggregate than where no relaxation was allowed. 

Apply this principle to the use of the eyes. 
Take an absorbing book or spend several hours 
with your eyes intently fixed upona small, ora 
series of small objects, without any relaxation, and 
you will after a while almost invariably feel a dull, 
heavy pain right through the eyeball, often extend- 
ing some distance from the eyes up onto the fore- 
head and into the brain. You have kept the mus- 
cular and optical apparatus too long on the strain. 
The muscles which rotate the eyeballs, the eye- 
lids, the motor nerves which operate these mus- 
cles ; the optic nerve with its ramifications, as the 
retina; the lens, with its delicate structure for 
adaptation ; the iris and its beautiful arrangement 
for controlling the amount of light, are all tired by 
the long tension upon one set of objects, keeping 
them fixed steadily in one position. Follow this 
up day after day for weeks and months, and the 
strongest eyes will fail at last and refuse to work 
at all without causing severe suffering. This pro- 
longed tension not only weakens the nerves and 
muscles and delicate contractile tissues, but by 
causing a flow of blood to these parts after they 
are thus weakened, tends to produce congestion, 
and the result is thickened eyelids, granulations, 
and an engorged condition of the mucous mem- 








brane lining the eye, making them feel weak and 
“watery” and “full of sand and sticks.” and a 
fearful array of diseases with long names follow: 
all in consequence of tiring the eyes by not resting 
them at proper intervals. To keep the eyes in 
good condition they should be occasionally rested 
by changing the focus. If you are engaged in 
reading, writing, book-keeping, or in any thing 
which requires close eyesight, take pains to look 
off occasionally, around the room, or out of the 
window, and you will be surprised to see how much, 
close work you can do with the eyes when thus 
treated without causing them to feel tired. It is 


not the constant use of the eyes or of any part of | 


the body which causes them to get weak or tired, 
but it is the wxrelaxed use of these organs 
of sense, or muscles which causes the mischief. 
It is in the change of subject or condition that 
we get relief. You attend the performance of 
a long piece of music in one key, and although 
the music may be of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory style both in composition and exe- 
cution, yet the long continuation in one key will 
tire you, and a modulation, even though short, 
will afford a most pleasurable sense of relief. 
Your auditory nerves become tired by the long 
vibration af a certain rate of motion, and a change 
of vibration relieves the tension. This fact is 
so well known to musicians that we seldom see a 
piece of music which does not contain one or 
more changes into other keys than the one in 
which the piece is mainly written. And here we 
wish to bring out clearly the fact that under al- 
most any circumstances, a change of employment 
will give you relief. tis said of Daniel Webster 
that the only relaxation he ever allowed himself was 
that afforded by a change of work, or a change of 
subject. Itis also true of many of the world’s 
greatest heroes in business, in art, and in science ; 
their only rest was in changing the subject, not in 
idleness and dissipation. It is not work, but worry 
which wears out the human machinery, and noth- 
ing wears out so quickly as it will rust out if left 
idle. 

If there be any truth in phrenology; if our 
brains are divided and subdivided into various 
departments or facu'ties—and the late discoveries 
of Ferrier would seem to confirm the theory—then 
the prolonged and intense use of any one set of 
organs or faculties would certainly tend to produce 
disease by overworking one part of the brain while 
the rest is inactive and suffering from disuse. A 
poet, a musician, an artist; a great merchant, a 
railroad king, a stock gambler, all devote them- 
selves exclusively to the utmost development of 
one faculty, or set of faculties, to the utter neglect 
of all the rest, and it would seem that the life and 
strength of all the rest of the brain and body 
are concentrated into these few special departments 
and the result ‘is only too often paralysis or insanity. 

Take for example the case of the late Hugh 
Miller, the Scotch geologist. Here was a splendid 
mind in a splendid body, and while the two were 
used together, while mental activity was balanced 
by geological coast voyages and stone cutting, the 
brilliant results startled and astonished the world 
of literature and of science. But the mental soon 
absorbed the physical, and under the intense strain 
of a fervid imagination and tireless ambition for 
literary honors his mind gave way and a suicide 
ended his short but dazzling career. Such men 
allow themselves absolutely no rest, no relaxation 
by means of change of employment, but pursue 
their especial life-work with a singleness of pur- 
pose which often produces great results at the sac- 
rifice of a long life of usefulness. Such men as 
Agassiz and Miller seldom live out their days, and 
although it is true that they often achieve great re- 
sults, yet greater would perhaps obtain from a more 
complete development of all the faculties and of 
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having the same amount of work spread over more 
time. 

Many of the great musicians, and composers, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, 
and others died right in the prime of life. The 
intense mental activity which impelled them, 
seemed to literally burn up every other faculty of 
mind and body. They lived but for their art, and 
they unhesitatingly sacrificed every thing else to 
the development of that one feature. Others like 
Cherubini, Auber, and most notably of all Richard 
Wagner is an example of a great genius who 
does not waste himself and lose his life’s work 
by a one-sided development and a meteoric career 
of a few short years. 


In our organization we are a duality, mental or 
spiritual, and physical ; in our development we are 
controlled by the law of periodicity, repose and 
motion. Repose does not mean idleness or dis- 
sipation, and motion should not mean “ without 
change.”” Combine the two, and the result will be 
wonderful. G. 8. ¢. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 


[The following correspondence in regard to the 
origin of the fever and ague in Wallingford, was 
drawn out, no doubt, by the description of that 
Community which appeared in the daily Graphic 
two weeks ago. The question asked by the corre- 
spondent below, will likely occur to others, and we 
therefore insert his letter with the reply, for the 
benefit of all who are interested : | 

New York, Sept. 13, 1875. 

“ Mr. Geo. N. Miller:—In the Wallingford cor- 
respondence of the Daily Graphic, it is stated that 
the fever and ague has prevailed in that place for 
five summers, and that it was not attributed by Dr. 
Noyes to any thing local. 

*T would like to know how long it is since the ‘ natural 
lake’ was made. I deem it quite possible, if not 
probable, that the fever and ague may have some con- 
nection with that improvement. 


“Truly yours. I. O. M.” 


W. C., Sept. 14, 1875. 

DEAR Sir:—Your question regarding the con- 
nection between the fever and ague and our arti- 
ficial lake isa most natural one, and we should 
very likely have ascribed our sufferings from malaria 
to the formation of this large body of standing 
water were not such a supposition contradicted by 
plain facts within our remembrance. These facts 
are that the ravages of the fever and ague in our 
family and in our neighborhood were much greater 
before the lake was made than they have ever been 
since. In 1871—the year before we built our dam 
and flooded our river meadows—not less than 
eighteen members of our family were more or less 
bedridden through the summer by this disease. In 
1872, while we were building our dam, our labors 
were considerably embarrassed by the attacks of 
this enemy, somewhat as the labors of our Colonial 
forefathers were interrupted by the assaults of the 
Indians. We felt as though we had to plant our 
corn with one hand and carry our flintlocks in the 
other. 

Our success in driving the fever and ague from 
our family and neighborhood (of which you have 
taken note in the Graphic), has almost induced us 
to believe that by similar earnestness, organized 
effort and courage, any disease may be banished in 
like manner. For several years we have had a 
number of fever-and-ague invalids in our family 
throughout September. This year we have none. 

Yours truly. G. N. M. 


‘* New-York, Sept. 15, 1875. 
“ Mr. G. N. Miller :-—-DEAR StR:—Your favor of the 
14th inst. is received, and the chronology of the making 
of the lake, and of the appearance of the fever and 
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ague in that district which you give, seems to settle the 
question as to whether the lake caused the fever. 

“Tam not aware that there is any fever and ague in the 
old and well drained portions of this city, but in the 
newer parts where the drainage is imperfect and where 
improvements are going on, and the earth is dug up, and 
ponds of water are made by the’ new street embauk- 
ments, there is plenty of it. 

“ But generally when the fever and ague prevails on 
this island or near it, there is either rock under the soil 
which holds water in the pockets or depressions, or a 
stiff subsoil that will itself hold water wherever there is 
a depression or basin. 

“The fever seems to prevail most after a long drought 
which dries up this stagnant water. I have never yet 
seen any satisfactory proof of the theory that this fever 
is caused by a vegetable growth in or upon the living 
body, and propagated by spores or seeds of that vegeta- 
ble, wafted by the winds. 

‘** Doubtless, however, the winds do convey the exciting 
cause of the disease to some distance from the place of 
generation. And it is also probable that the body is 
more likely to any predisposing cause of disease during 
a southerly wind, which in this vicinity must be freighted 
with moisture and be above the average temperature, 
than during the dry and bracing north-west winds. 

“Thanking you for your prompt reply, I remain 

“Truly yours, . oO =” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Sener M. Wenn EDITOR. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1875. 


Let us all, and always bear this in mind, that 
life—all life, vegetable, animal, corporate, national 
and spiritual—is first a unit, and afterwards is differ- 
entiated into many members ; that the continuation 
of life depends on the continuation of unity, and, of 
course, on the subordination and coérdination of 
the many members, and their devotion to the nour- 
ishment and protection of the original unit. Is 
not this plain, self-evident truth? If it is, then 
look out for death when the individual members 
differentiate so far as to cut loose from the original 
unit and set up for themselves; and look out for 
weakness just in proportion as they tend toward 
such independence. On the other hand, look out 
for strength and health and assurance of life in pro- 
portion as the members prize their unity and make 
themselves free and swift to obey the impulses of 
the common center and serve its interests. 

j. 1 M. 


INSPIRATION. 

HE genius that is the charm of all charming 

literature is inspiration of some kind. There 
are bad inspirations as well as good, and there are 
even dull inspirations as well as brilliant, but after 
all, this important truth remains. No doubt there 
are beings in the central region of the spiritual 
world that are eager for perfection in all the things 
which are to be done. There is an enthusiasm 
for perfection somewhere in the universe that we 
can get inspired by if we put ourselves in a recep- 
tive attitude. There is perfection in painting : 
perfection in sculpture; perfection in poetry and 
in the art of writing ; perfection in all the various 
trades. We can excel in any of these by coming 
into rapport with spirits that long, long ago culti- 
vated enthusiasm for all these perfections. It is 
not too much to say that the whole advance in 
civilization of every kind is the result of inspira- 
tion; it is the invisible breeze that carries every 
thing along. 

The way to honor religion and to put the spirit- 
ual foremost in literary work is to recognize zzspira- 
tion as the impulse of all legitimate literature, and 
to believe thai inspiration is sure to be entertaining. 





This is the only thoroughly sfzritual theory of lit- 
erature, and we believe it is the theory of all who 
study and win success in the world. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in a review of the little volume of 
poems lately published, entitled ‘ Exotics,” brings 
out this idea quite clearly. He evidently believes a 
“power” is concerned in works of genius, that is 
as real as the “controls,” of the Spiritualists. He 
Says: 

**What is the poet’s condition when writing? 
Jf Shakespeare called it a “ fine frenzy,” a modern 
psychologist would be quite as likely to say it is 
a kind of clairvoyance. The poet is a medium, 
and he has always recognized himself as such ever 
since and long before the invocation which begins 
the great early epic. He holds the pen, and the 
divinity, the muse, the inspiration, the genius, the 
s pirit-influence—whatever the time may choose to 
call it—shapes the characters. The difference is 
this. Inthe “medium” commonly so called, the 
mechanical process of writing is automatically per- 
formed by the muscles, in obedience to an impulse 
not recognized as proceeding from the will. In 
poetical composition the will is first called in re- 
quisition to exclude interfering outward impressions 
and alien trains of thought. After a certain time 
the second state or adjustment of the poet’s double 
consciousness (for he has two states, just as the 
somnambulists have), sets up its own automatic 
movement, with its special trains of ideas and feel- 
ings in the thinking and emotional centers. As 
soon as the fine frenzy or guas? trance state is 
fairly established, the consciousness watches the 
torrent of thoughts and arrests the ones wanted, 
singly with their fitting expression, or in groups 
of fortunate sequences which he can not better by 
after treatment. As the poetical vocabulary is 
limited and its plasticity lends itself only to certain 
moulds, the mind works under great difficulty, at 
least until it has acquired by practice such hand- 
ling of language that every possibility of rhythm or 
rhyme offers itself actually or potentially to the 
clairvoyant perception simultaneously with the 
thought it is to embody. Thus the poetical com- 
position is the most intense, the most exciting, 
and theretore the most exhausting of mental ex- 
ercises. It is exciting because its mental states 
are a series of revelations and surprises; intense 
on account of the double strain upon the attention. 
The poet is not the same man who seated himself 
an hour ago at his desk, with the dust-cart and 
the gutter, or the duck-pond and the hay-stack 
and the barn-yard fowls beneath his window. He 
is in the forest with the song-birds ; he is on the 
mountain-top with the eagles. He sat down in 
rusty broadcloth, he is arrayed in the imperial 
purple of his singing-robes. Let him alone now, 
if you are wise, for you might as well have pushed 
the arm that was finishing the smile of a Madonna, 
or laid a rail before a train that had a queen on 
board, as thrust your untimely question on this half 
cataleptic child of the muse, who hardly knows 
whether he is in the body or out of the body. 
And do not wonder if, when the fit is over, he is 
in some respects like one who is recovering after 
an excess of the baser stimulants.” 


This is similar to Mr. Noyes’s idea of “ selection 
by signals.” Dr. Holmes recognizes a literary in- 
spiration. The same philosophy may apply to ev- 
ery thing we do. It should be the ambition of our 
lives to get into that semi-cataleptic state which 
makes us fruitful by inspiration, and keep there ; 
not only in writing poetry, but in making traps and 
any thing else that is necessary to be done. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





THE DOCTORS AND THE TURKISH BATH. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—There seems to be a strong 
movement on foot to advertise, and in other ways, 
to popularize the Turkish Bath. We have re- 
ceived several papers during the past week, indi- 
cating a current in this direction. Foremost 
among these is the Zurkish-Bath Advocate, a 
Western monthly paper devoted, as its name im- 
ports, to the interests of the Turkish Bath. From 
this sheet we find that the Turkish Bath is more 
generally in use in the West and South than in the 
East; as many as forty of these Baths are adver- 
tised in its columns. 

This portends a favorable beginning for the 





, 





great health-revival, to which we are looking for- 
ward ; but while we hail with joy any attempt that 
helps in this direction, we feel called upon to de. 
fine our position in the Turkish-Bath movement, 
and to hold ourselves aloof from any thing that 
militates against the main object that we have in 
view. 

The objectionable feature that we notice in the 
Turkish-Bath literature is its tirade against the 
doctors. This, of itself, is enough to alienate our 
interest in the movement. Judging from our own 
experience, we should say that the doctors are, in 
a certain sense, humanitarian, and are anxious that 
people should be healed of their diseases. Any 
charge against the profession, on account of the 
malpractice of one or two M. D.’s, is as unjust as 
it would be, for one failure, to condemn the whole 
Turkish-Bath system. The implied charge against 
the doctors, that they are getting their living out of 
disease, would be equally applicable to the Turkish- 
Bath people ; and if common sense did not teach 
us that the quicker a doctor cured his patients the 
more business he would have, charity would urge 
us to the conclusion that they are all interested as 
much as we are in healing diseases, and that they 
are all doing the best they can to accomplish that 
object. It can not be supposed that medical men, 
more than others, can know all about the Turkish 
Bath if they have not been thrown in the way of 
studying the subject ; and to force it down their 
throats and abuse them for not digesting it, is not the 
true way to introduce any thing, however important 
or genuine its claims may be. We are inclined to 
think that such action may perhaps account for the 
comparatively little headway that the Turkish Bath 
has yet made in this country. 


The Turkish Bath was popular at Wallingford 
from the start. The medical men, without a single 
exception, recommend it and send us their pa- 
tients ; and so far as we know they are as _public- 
spirited and as honest-in a desire to heal disease 
by the most potent means, as we are. Under 
these circumstances we condemn the rivalry that 
some are seeking to foment between the doctors 
and the Turkish Bath. They have one mission ; 
their work is to introduce the great health-revival 
that shall reform and civilize the world. The 
great millennium of health is the goal before both 
of them, and they must pull together or lose the 
prize of their high calling. The magnanimous 
and courteous position taken toward us by the 
medical men of Connecticut, is an indication that 
the Turkish-Bath men, and not the doctors, are 
mainly responsible for the present disunity between 
them. 

We are no partisans, and we take no stock with 
those who are, but we are anxious to codperate 
with all good Turkish-Bath promoters to further 
the special objects that we keep steadily in view: 

First, to work out the blessings of the Turkish 
Bath in a peaceable and modest spirit ; 

Second, to simplify and cheapen it so that the 
poor may enjoy its advantages which are now open 
only to the rich and prosperous. A. E. 

W. C., Oct. 1, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 


ONEIDA. 


THE new wrought-iron bridge is done, and we 
no longer have to ride through the creek when we 
go to the Villa. It seems good to have a bridge 
again, and especially to have such a strong, hand- 
some structure as is the present one. It is much 
admired as a fine piece of workmanship. 

WE have had fewer butternut cracks in the 
meadows this season than formerly. For one 


thing there are not so many butternuts as there 
have been some years, and for another, the weather 
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has been rather unfavorable. But the children 
have been combining usefulness with pleasure, by 
gathering several wagon-loads of these nuts from 
the different trees scattered ove: the farm, and dry- 
ing them in the woodshed for winter use. 


THE ECLIPSE. 

A FEW evenings ago, quite a scientific disqui- 
sition was read before the family, telling us all about 
the coming eclipse of the sun, which would take 
place on Wednesday the 29th ult. We promised 
ourselves to awaken early on the morning 
named, in order to witness so rareasight. On 
Tuesday our astronomical enthusiasts prepared 
quantities of smoked glass to be used on the oc- 
casios. Before retiring, they looked out on the 
calm, clear starlight, and thought how fair the 
morrow would be for seeing the eclipse, and went 
to bed content. But who can tell what a night 
will bring forth? When we awakened in the 
morning, instead of beholding the phenomenon of 
an eclipsed sun, we looked with dismay on an 
eclipsed sky, or a sky thickly shaded by heavy rain- 
clouds. Some who watched closely, thought they 
caught a glimpse of the eclipse as the clouds part- 
éd for a few moments, and the sun was discerned 
in the hiatus ; but this view was brief and not al- 
together satisfactory. And now according to 
science, we must wait twelve or fourteen thousand 
years before another annular eclipse will be visible 
in this immediate vicinity. All we have to say is, 
that we hope it won’t rain or be cloudy when the 
expected day arrives, though we can not promise 
that we shall be present, should it happen 
to be fine. 

SOME of our visitors seem to have an unac- 
countable curiosity to learn the names of our 
children, partly we suppose to satisfy themselves 
that each child Aas a name, and partly also to find 
out—well we won’t bother ourselves with what 
other reasons they may have but simply give a 
short conversation we overheard one day: 

Lady to boy on the lawn: “ Little boy pray tell 
me your name ?” 

Boy.—(After a moment’s stare). 

Lady.—Harry who? 

Boy.—Harry Kelly. 

Lady.—(to second boy). And what is-your name ? 

2nd Boy.—Ransom. 

Lady.—Ransom—that is a pretty name and what 
is the rest of it? 

2nd Boy.—Ransom Reid. 

Lady.—(to third boy). And what is this little 
boy’s name? 

3@ Boy.—Ormond. 

Lady.—Ormond ? why what a pretty name and 
what is the rest, Ormond what? 

3d@ Boy.—Ormond Noyes Burt. 

Lady.—Ah! Ormond Noyes Burt? And why did 
they call your middle name Noyes ? 

3@ Boy.—1 don’t know. After father Noyes I 
guess. 

2nd Lady.—\s this little boy’s name Noyes? 

Chorus of boys.—No ma’am, his name is Walter 
Perry. 

2nd Lady.—(with a slightly disappointed air). 
Isn’t this little boy’s name Noyes ? 

Chorus of boys.—No ma’am, his name is Horace 
Perry. 

1st Lady to 2nd ditto.—\ was told that all the 
children were called Noyes, and here I can’t find 
but one with that name, and that one a middle 
name. There is some one coming this way per- 
haps we had better go on.” —(Eveunt.) JORJEE 


Harry. 


THE FAIR. 
Tuis is Fair week in Central New-York, and we 
wish we could say as much for the weather ; windy, 
cloudy, showery ; showery, windy, cloudy ; and then 





da capo al fine. The fair of the Lenox Farmers 
and Mechanics Association annually held at Onei- 
da, is well worth visiting once, if no more, to get 
an idea of the variety of entertainment offered by 
the managers. It is not only an “agricultural 
horse trot,” where not a few really fine specimens 
of the “ American Road horse” are exhibited in all 
their trotting glory, buta fine display of stock, fruits 
and vegetables, and home productions in almost 
every conceivable variety. The display of artistic 
needle-work, crayons, millinery styles and designs, 
artificial flowers etc., which we understand are 
chiefly exhibited by residents of Oneida and vicinity, 
is quite wonderful and reflects no little credit upon 
the fair artists who designed and executed such 
work. 

The exhibition of vegetables is unusually good 
and we caught sight of some of the finest apples 
we ever saw at any fair, county or State. 


The cosmopolitan policy adopted by the board of 
managers in throwing open their lists to “all 
creation and part of York State,” as they put it 
down in Connecticut, has resulted’ in attracting 
hither certainly some of the most startling and 
original “puppet-shows” and “side-lights” im- 
aginable. Every thing is made welcome, under 
conditions of course. Trained dogs, musicians 
who play two violins at once, panoramas, lifting 
machines ; and “the greatest wonder of the age,” 
salute the ear on every side, as the various 
exhibitors announce in loud tones, and: with 
a volubility which makes our throat ache sympa- 
thetically, the unrivalled attractions and un- 
paralleled curiosities, “all for the sum of fifteen 
cents !” 

We glance at the stock, the fine Holsteins, Ayr- 
shires, Cotswolds, and Suffolks ; the Black Hawks, 
and Hambletonians; the Dorkings, the Cochins, 
and the mammoth Japan ducks; the fine display of 
agricultural tools and implements from the stores 
of Oneida merchants; the glories and crush of 
Floral Hall; the stoves and the stout wagons, re- 
splendent in red paint and varnish. 

In a meditative mood we invest ten cents in pea- 
nuts and cider, and slowly wend our way homeward 
from this modern Lilliputian Nijni-Novgorod. 


OBSERVER. 


A BIG BROWN BEAR! 


Sunday, Sept. 26.—This forenoon while the 
“criticism club” was in the South Sitting-Room as- 
sembled, in full and serious consideration of a 
“subject,” a sudden wave of excitement seemed 
to roll through the halls and stairways. Hasty 
voices, loud calls and other signs of some unusual 
event. Soon the sitting-room door flew open and 
S. quivering with excitement and big news, began, 

“A French grizzly bear is out on the lawn; 
come quick, if you want to see it!” 

The committee received the news with becoming 
gravity but declined to suspend its session. Five 
minutes later the door again flew open and L. ap- 
pearing all in a glow of enthusiasm, said, 

“A bear, a grizzly—a French grizzly bear is on 
the lawn! ” 

The committee intimated rather briefly that they 
were aware of the fact, and as soon as this second 
messenger retired, locked the hall door after her. 
Ten minutes elapsed and at the other door ap- 
peared another excited messenger of great news 
and announced that, 

“There was a bear, a French grizzly bear out 
on the lawn.” 

The committee received this last bit of news in 
silence, and proceeded to lock that door as quickly 
as possible. 

But as soon as the session was ended the com- 
mittee adjourned to the lawn in front of the house 
to see the “ French grizzly.”” A bear sure enough, 
but not a grizzly. Squatting on his huge haunches 
sat a fine’ specimen of the European brown bear 
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(Ursus arctos), greedily devouring sweet corn, ap- 
ples, grapes and the like, with an appetite which 
no amount of food seemed to satiate or diminish. 
Great was the excitement among the little folks. 
“A bear! a great big live bear on our lawn!” 
The grown folks formed a close ring around the 
animal and his voluble French keeper, and 
watched and admired the dexterity with which 
those huge paws would husk corn or pick up 
apples and grapes. The latter.seemed to tickle 
the ursine palate in no small degree, and when the 
last grape had disappeared the huge beast would 
slowly erect himself on his hind legs, wave his 
fore paws up and down, and emit a most Jugubrious 
groan or growl or a combination of both, which 
seemed to be ursinese for “ more grapes, please.” 
His skill in tearing off husks from green corn 
suggested the plan of hiring him as a husker at 
the Arcade during the corn season. 


Through Mr. Charles Primo, who acted as an 
interpreter, we learned that the animal was cap- 
tured in the Pyrenees between France and Spain ; 
his weight was about three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and he had been traveling in Europe and 
this country about six months. This variety of 
the bear family is noted for its fine, soft fur, 
its devastating tendencies in cornfields, growing 
grain, and gardens, and its skill and agility in’ 
tree-climbing. This animal would, at word of 
command stand on his hind feet; catch a pole 
thrown him by the keeper and perform certain 
motions with it; then at the music of his master’s 
singing he would waltz gracefully (?) around the circle 
in good time, and dropping on his fore feet would 
bring his huge head to the ground and make a 
somersault ; after he had gone through these opera- 
tions he would readily climb any of the large trees 
on the lawn, although the exertion seemed to tire 
him somewhat, and on reaching the first branches 
he ensconced himself in the most comfortable 
position he could find and calmly awaited further 
orders. In fact, when once fairly up a tree he 
seemed to consider himself secure from the 
exhausting labors of performing before the crowd, 
and turned a deaf ear to the repeated or- 
ders to descend, until a poke of the keeper’s pole 
reminded him of his duties, when down he 
came with a growl of dissatistaction. While eat- 
ing the bits of corn, melons, etc., he would allow 
considerable freedom in handling his person, and 
many of the family, including many of the boldest 
of the children, seized the opportunity of putting 
their hands upon a live bear. But it would not do 
to approach too near his head or formidable fore 
paws while he was eating. The slightest attempt 
at any thing like interference with his eating was 
instantly resented with the most savage growls 
and hostile demonstrations. Although he was secure- 
ly muzzled, he could sling those fore paws around 
like a flash, and, then, woe be to dog, or boy, or 
man either, who stood within reach when he felt 
inclined to resent undue familiarity. The “show” 
continued the greater part of the afternoon and 
afforded no little instruction and amusement, not 
only to the family, but to many of our neighbors 
who, hearing of the affair, flocked in from every 
direction. GRIMM. 


PHYSICIANS visiting us occasionally say that we 
have better luck in curing the sick than they do 
and they attribute it mainly to good nursing. That 
is quite true but there are still other good reasons 
for our success in this respect. Ask S. what helped 
to cure her of the fever and ague, and she will tell 
you that she first resorted to criticism. A good, 
sincere application of this medicine for soul and 
body left her soft-hearted and humbled. Kind 
nurses administered to her every want, encouraged 
her faith and surrounded her with a good spirit: 
The bright, cheerful face of the doctor, who does 
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not always think it necessary to feel her pulse and 
say, “you still have a little fever and must be very 
careful for some time to come,” but who knows 
the value of “‘ WORDS FITLY SPOKEN,” and assures 
her she is “doing well,” made her feel all right and 
saved her manya chill. Then every-where that 
she went, young and old greeted her with cheering 
words. A. says to her : 


“You are getting ahead of your trouble. That’s 
good, you look bright and happy.”” _B. comes along 
and remarks ; 

“ Your face is rather thinner than | like to see it, 
but after all there is a look in it that pleases me, 
that comes from a pure fountain down deep; it 
suits me better than it ever did.” C. chimes 
in and says: 

“That’s just what I think.” Two or three 
weeks pass by and there comes another attack of 
ague. But S. is ready to believe it is all a hum- 
bug when D. tells her that, 

“She does not look like a fever-and-ague patient 
one bit,” and E. greets her with a bright smile 
and says, 

“ He is glad to see her looking so well.” So she 
says although she has been for two months more 
or less pursued by this disease that generally 
makes its victims feel miserable and discouraged, 
she has scarcely had one unhappy day. Peace and 
joy have filled her heart most of the time and she 
attributes her cure to the fact that sincerity, kind 
words and cheerful faces are more potent than 
medicines ; are more lasting in their effects, and 
give her an assurance that disease will most 
assuredly succumb where the atmosphere is full of 
faith, hope and love. 6 i. &. 


A TRIP TO LOCKPORT. 





IAGARA County is the paradise of truit- grow- 
ers in this State. Apples, pears, peaches, plums 
etc., of fine quality, are raised there in great abun- 
dance. The peach-growing district is mainly limited 
to a belt of land bordering on the lake whichis about 
ten miles wide. This section is admirably adapted 


in its soil and proximity to the lake, to the pro- | 


duction of the peach. The mild and equable 
temperature of the locality, is due largely to the 
influence of the lake, though other local influences 
may contribute to this result. 


“Hale’s Early,” as its name indicates, is the early 
peach in this county, and comes into market in 
August. This peach is of fair quality, but its chief 
merit is that it is the first of the season. It is 
followed by the “Early Crawford,” and this uni- 
versal favorite with its rich, juicy flesh and ruddy 
cheek, is now in market in all its perfection. The 
Crawfords are eagerly sought for the table, for eat- 
ing in the hand, and for canning, and the supply, as 
yet, is hardly equal to the demand. To complete the 
succession of peaches, there is the “ Late Crawford” 
and the “Smock,” and with these varieties the 
peach season is extended from August to No- 
vember, especially when it is as tardy as the pre- 
sent one has been. 


Lockport is the principal outlet and shipping 
point for this fruit section; her streets at this 
season of the year are busy and crowded scenes. 
Long rows of barreled apples line the streets and 
canal wharves in many places, and blushing peaches 
may be seen at every corner. The fruit-growers 
file through the streets with their loaded teams, and 
eager buyers and shippers are on the alert, sharp 
for bargains. Something of the fever and excite- 
ment that Wall-street operators experience is felt 
here in this rural town, with the same varying for- 
tunes. The “bears” watch and pray for a glut 
in the market and the knocking down of prices, and 
the “bulls” work and strive to avert such a 
catastrophe. The fruit-packer of the town stands 
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with the “bears.” He was heard to utter a most 
sanguine prediction that Lockport would have the 
greatest peach-glut, within one week, that the oldest 
inhabitant had ever witnessed. I listened to te 
prophecy with some incredulity, having heard the 
same individual foretell a glut last year that was 
not forthcoming. 

With proper shipping facilities, all the fruit will 
undoubtedly find a ready market. There is a 
dearth of fruit in the Western States, and much 
of the surplus of this State will be sent West, and 
find a ready sale. Our abundance is already 
supplying their need. 

The O. C. tried the experiment this season, of 
getting peaches from Delaware for canning. A 
car-load came through in fair condition, but the ex- 
periment will hardly be repeated if we can procure 
peaches in this State. 

It was a pleasant surprise to meet Mr. T.. one 
of our Willow-Place neighbors, in Lockport. In 
my chat with him “in mine Inn,” I found that he 
was not in quest of peaches, but was seeking a 
fortune, or rather was seeking evidence that would 
help to put him and some fourteen other heirs in 
possession of a fortune. The magistrate lives in 
Lockport who performed the marriage ceremony 
for his father and mother, when, many years ago 
they united their fortunes. The fortune, reported 
to be thirty thousand dollar§, was left by an uncle 
who died in England. The trustees and lawyers 
who have the guardianship of the estate, omit no 
red tape as Mr. T. informed me, and the pre- 
sumption is, they will secure the “lion’s share.” 
When I expressed to him some doubt if he 
would ever realize much of the fortune sought, he 
said, “I often have the same doubts.” 

Mr. T. has lately returned from England, where 
he spent the summer in efforts to secure the 
property for the heirs. He did not enjoy his 
mother country. The climate was uncongenial, 
the table fare unpalatable, and altogether he felt 
exceedingly blue; and hope deferred made his 
heart sick. He came home without seeing London 
and glad enough to set foot again on American soil. 

Lockport, Sept. 21, 1875. W. H. W. 





AN ADVENTURE. 
6 TOHN,” said my father to me one bright 

morning in early spring, “John, I want you 
should go over to Pat McGrath’s and drive home 
a pig which I bought of him last week.” He isa 
pretty good sized porker and if you think you can’t 
manage him you had better ask Willis (my older 
brother), to go with you. 

I was just turned fourteen years of age and 
had the usual unbounded confidence in my own 
ability to manage any animal from an ox down to a 
kitten. “I can drive home any pig I ever saw in 
the neighborhood,” I replied. “You needn’t say 
any thing to Willis about it,” I added, starting off 
briskly on my errand. 

Pat McGrath lived a mile from our place. 
Half way between, the road crossed a sluggish, 
muddy stream called Mireall creek ; why it was so 
named I never knew, but was struck with the ap- 
propriateness of the term before I reached home. 
‘Che bridge which spanned the stream about eight 
feet above the water was an old, narrow, crazy affair 
with a slight guard on each side to prevent teams 
from running off in the dark. This guard or rail- 
ing was so rotten that it swayed with the wind, and 
as I stood leaning on it looking at the silver-scaled 
minnows glancing through the water, I felt half in- 
clined to push the whole thing into the stream just 
for the fun of seeing it splash. However, I resisted 
the temptation, and soon found myself at Pat 
McGrath’s pig-pen, assisting the old man to capture 
the particular pig we were after. And no easy job 
it proved to be, for a more unmanageable, intractable 
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specimen of porcine depravity we never met before. 
There didn’t seem to be any such thing as getting 
a lucid idea into the creature except by means of a 
sled-stake which old Mcgrath whaled over the pig’s 
head and sides whenever he could get a chance ; 
but that wasn’t often, as the pig, “old Mac,” his two 
boys and myself plunged and pirouetted about that 
dirty old sty. We cornered him at last, tied a rope 
around one hind leg and marched forth in triumph. 
As I started off down the road, old *‘ Mac,” stand- 
ing there, his hat off, his clothes splashed with mud 
and his long, sandy hair blowing in the wind, 
seemed to have a prophetic instinct that we should 
have trouble ahead and he ejaculated ; “ Howly 
Moses, but he’s a divil of a baste for to«cause 
throuble. Take a bit of an ear o’ kawn along wid 
ye me boy, ye’ll nade it to dhraw the obstinate baste 
over the bridge.” 

“Pooh,” I replied, in the confidence of youth and 
ignorance ; “I don’t need any corn to get this pig 
over the bridge, just let him try his tricks on me 
and I'll beat his ugly phiz into a jelly.” 


“Well well,” replied old Mcgrath as he turned 
away; “Ye seem to know bist about it. Good 
luck to ye.” Away we went. The pig seemed in- 
clined to go along the road well enough and I 
laughed at the idea of having any “throuble” even 
at the bridge. 

We soon reached Mireall creek and the forlorn 
bridge, when sure enough Mr. Pig at once declined 
to go any farther in that direction. I gently urged 
him forward. The pig meandered to one side and 
stood contemplating the stream. I urged some 
more ; the pig passed over to the other side and 
calmly contemplated the stream on that side. And 
so for some little time we vibrated back and forth 
until the pastime grew slightly monotonous. I 
next tried a personal appeal to his feelings. In my 
most dulcet tones I opened upon the obstinate 
brute as follows ; 

“Poor piggy, poor piggy; come now, pig, pig, 
pig.” 

Pig on hearing these blandishing tones actually 
stopped in his chassé de chassé, and looked me in 
the face. His small gray eyes twinkled, and I fan- 
cied him saying to himself ; 

“Go on, sonny, you have a fine voice.” 

I felt encouraged and began again : 

“Poor piggy, poor piggy, come piggy, pig, pig.” 

I had an idea that the enticing accents of those 
adjurations would have moved a stone wall, but 
they didn’t move “ poor piggy.” At least, not in 
the right direction, for he recommenced his waltz- 
ing back and forth on that bridge with the utmost 
pertinacity. I thought of old McGrath’s warning, 
and wished I had taken an ear of “kawn,” but it 
would never do to go back now and own up toa 
defeat. I next tried pulling him over the bridge 
by main strength. Tying the rope around my own 
body so as not to lose control of the porker, I ad- 
vanced to the middle of the bridge and began to 
pull. Ah! then it was that I found out that to pull 
a pig across a bridge against his will, would require 
rather more power than would be necessary to pull 
the bridge itself off from its foundations. I gave it 
up. Instead of my pulling him over, the obstinate 
beast actually pulled me back from the bridge, and 
then we were just where we had started. Tried 
again to drive him by gentle means. No go. Had 
ideas of trying violence. Pig made a dive to pass to 
one side and return to his pen. Ideas of violence 
rapidly came to a focus. Raised one boot and 
delivered a kick right upon “ poor piggy’s”’ snout 


which I thought would have split an anvil. Pig 


didn’t seem to mind it, but emitting a most ap- 
palling yell he plunged directly against the flimsy 
railing, and before I could raise a finger to save 
myself, crash ! went the rotten wood, and pig, boy 
and fragments of the railing went into the mud 


Of what 


and water below with an awful swash / 
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happened for the next few minutes I have but a 
dim recollection. It was just one confused mess 
of struggling, splashing, yelling and squealing in 
which both pig and boy took about an equal part- 
After a desperate effort I wrenched myself from 
the mass of broken railing and struggled into 
a standing position, in mud and water up to my 
knees. I started for the shore, when a violent pull 
on the rope which was about the only thing which 
had held its own during the meleé, caused me to 
change my mind and I sat down again in a hurry. 
It must have been a-ludicrous sight to any one 
looking on to see a boy anda pig tied together 
floundering in the mud and water. It never oc- 
curred to me however, that there was any thing 
funny about it, and I very much doubt about the 
pig’s considering it in that aspect. At least, judg- 
ing from the maélstrom of mud, and water, and 
bits of wood, and hoarse grunts that raged in the 
middle of the stream, “ poor piggy” was making a 
serious matter of it. I had succeeded in getting 
on my feet once more when who should ap- 
pear but McGrath and his two boys. The old 
man had suspected “throuble” and had come to 
the rescue. Rushing down to the water’s edge he 
exclaimed, 

“ By the howly girdle of St. Patrick! and the 
divilish baste has tried to dhrown himself. Howld 
on Johnny, and I’ll be forninst ye in the snap of a 
bid-bug’s hind leg.” 

Plunging into the mire he grasped me by the 
arms, untied the rope and carried me ashore drip- 
ping with mud and water. Turning to his boys he 
shouted, 

“Arrah there, ye lazy lugs, saze on yon bloody 
baste of a pig and dhrag him ashore.” 

The boys soon had the “baste” ashore and the 
whole party presently reached the road, as good 
luck would have it, on the farther side of the 
bridge. The good-hearted Irishman insisted on 
driving the pig the rest of the way, answering all 
my appeals to be allowed to go alone with, 

“Ah! Johnny, me boy, ye area fine lad to be 
shure, but ye can’t manage a pig whin the divil’s in 
him at all. Ye have well lathered yeself with mud, 
and perhaps the nixt time ye’ll take a bit of advice, 
if it is from an Irishman.” 

I felt deeply humiliated and had not a word to 
say in reply to the good-natured rebuke of Mc- 
Grath who drove the pig home and explained to 
my father the mishap which had befallen me. 

J. F. B. 


“OUR TEETH AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION.” 


(Conclusion of L. P. Meredith’s lecture.) 





I would now call attention to the second great error 
in the management of children’s teeth. We have seen 
that there are twenty teeth in the temporary set—ten 
above, and ten below. These are in position at two 
years, and completely fill the jaws. After that the jaws 
elongate, and, at about the sixth year, there is room in 
the back part for four more teeth—one on each side 
above and below. These are the first permanent mo- 
lars. Once lost, they are never replaced. 

Generally now-a-days, . fissures may be detected in 
these teeth as soon as they are through the gum. Com- 
monly, a year or two afterward, bad decay exists, and 
the child is taken to the dentist to have these so-thought 
temporary teeth extracted. Often no arguments avail 
to convince the parent that they are permanent teeth. 
They come in without causing that local and systemic 
disturbance that the first teeth do, and, consequently, 
without the parent’s knowledge. 

The ordinary reply is, that they must be temporary 
teeth, because none have ever been shed to make room 
for them. I trust that [ have been sufficiently explicit, 
in my explanation to show that no shedding is required, 
and that they come in because there is an enlargement 
of the jaws, just as the permanent second molars ap- 
pear at twelve years of age, and the third molars, or 








wisdom teeth,” at from seventeen to twenty-one, on 
account of a still further enlargement. * * * * * 

Occasionally, after the fifth year, count them, giving 
credit to spaces as to teeth, if any have been extracted, 
and when there are twelve teeth, it is certain that the 
last one on each side is a permanent molar. After you 
have found them, watch them, and, when the first mani- 
festation of decay is detected, have them filled before 
the operation becomes so painful as to frighten the 
child and give it adread of the dental chair, that will 
probably cling to it through life. It is nothing short of 
barbarity to allow these teeth to decay until extraction 
is necessary, for it must be remembered that the teeth 
are of as large size as they are in the mouth of an adult, 
while the child’s jaws are frail and delicate, unfitted for 
the dreadful wrenching required for their removal. 

+ * + 7 * . * 


Throwing aside the various theories, some fanciful, 
some reasonable, of the different auxiliary causes of de- 
cayed teeth, it is sufficient for me to state that the main 
direct cause is acid. Wesee around us every day in- 
stances of how much more powerful chemical action is 
than mechanical means in destroying the integrity of 
solid bodies. Take a piece of gold, and you may beat 
it until it is an impalpable powder beneath the hammer ; 
or you may liquefy it in the intense heat of a furnace ; 
yet you can not destroy the appearances that indicate 
that it is gold. Take the same metal and cover it with 
a fluid that seems as inert as so much water; yet, in a 
short time it is completely dissolved and there is not the 
least trace of the submerged metal. 

* * 7 + * + 

When we consider that many people do not clean their 
teeth at all; that most people only attempt to clean 
them once a day, in the morning, allowing the food of 
three meals to remain all day and all night impacted be- 
tween and around them to form a destructive acid; 
that others who do profess to cleanse them, do as much 
harm as good by their method; and that no alkaline 
compound is taken to neutralize acidity, can we wonder 
that decay of the teeth is such a prevalent disease ? 

While these things are fresh in mind, this is probably 
the best place to give explicit directions in regard to the 
proper method of cleaning the teeth. The majority of 
people take the brush, dip it into a dentifrice or in 
simple water, pass it a few times around the arch inside 
and outside, above and below, and the duty is perform- 
ed to their satisfaction. This does more harm than 
good, because the bristles of the brush carry the 
particles of food and thickened mucus, and pack them 
in between the teeth, just where they are capable of 
doing the greatest injury. Besides being used across, 
the brush should be carried upward, inside and outside 
on the lower teeth, and downward inside and outside on 
the upper ones, so that the points of the bristles may 
enter, as far as possible, the spaces between them. 
Then the brush should be drawn backward and forward 
and crosswise on the grinding surface of the bicuspids 
and molers, to remove accumulations from the de- 
pressions always found there, running in different 
directions. 

A finely pointed quill or wooden tooth-pick should be 
used in addition to the brush; but neither nor both will 
effectually remove all of the remains of food from be- 
tween the teeth. Floss silk, surgeon’s silk, or muslin 
should be drawn between the teeth once a day, preferably 
at night. Very few teeth are so closely crowded that 
one of the strands of the silk at least may not be drawn 
between them; if they are, there should be a slight 
separation made by a very thin and finely cut file. 


The brush should be used in the manner described 
after each meal. A good alkaline powder, with sufficient 
grit to remove tle daily accumulation of tartar, should 
be used at least once a day. Soap is useful on account 
of its power to destroy the animalculae of the mouth and 
remove tenacious secretions ; but it should not be em- 
ployed to the exclusion of powder. Castile or cocoa- 
nut-oil soap only should be used. The dentifrices em- 
ployed should be prepared by one’s dentist or druggist. 
As arule, advertised preparations are highly injurious- 
* » * * * * 4 + 

If the tooth substance appears uncommonly soft and 
liable to decay with more than usual rapidity ; if it is 
disposed to disintegrate around gold fillings which are 
known to be well executed—thoroughly consolidated and 
perfectly finished ; if the teeth have a tendency to decay 
at the margin of the gums, there is no doubt that the 


bay 








fluids of the mouth are acid to an unusual degree, and 
precipitated carbonate of lime (precipitated chalk) should 
be used freely, both as a principal ingredient of tooth 
powder and for packing about the teeth at night to neu- 
tralize the acid which is then more energetic in action 
when the saliva is not ejected, when food and drink do 
not help to carry away the secretions, when the mucus 
becomes thickened, and the oxygen of the air, breathed 
through the open mouth, exerts its fullest influence. 

Obedience to these directions will preserve from de- 
cay those teeth that are nagurally sound, as well as 
those that are made sound by good fillings ; but where 
decay, pits, crevices, and fissures exist, no care that 
can be bestowed upon the teeth will save them from de- 
struction until the dentist has first performed his share 
of the labor. 

As a part of this preventive and preservative treat- 
ment, it will of course be understood that all old roots 
of teeth and collections of tartar should be removed. 
The decayed roots are constantly throwing off portions 
of their decomposed substance, to the injury of the good 
teeth; the sharp edges cause inflammation of the gums, 
which prevents the proper use of the brush ; the tume- 
fied portions rise against the sides of the teeth and form 
fit places for the lodgment of food and acid secretions. 
Tartar also inflames the gums, and both render the oral 
fluids constantly impure. * ® * * * 

Cracking nuts, crushing hard substances, biting the 
nails, biting threads, falls, blows, and many other habits 
and accidents, cause fractures ; these are frequently too 
minute to be observed, but they nevertheless exist and 
allow the destructive agent to enter. The use of metal 
tooth-picks, holding pins and other hard substances in 
the mouth, the rubbing of artificial teeth, plates, or’ 
clasps, the use of powders containing too much grit, all 
produce a scratched condition of the enamel that allows 
it to be more readily acted upon by acid. fo °° 


Ever since children have had bad teeth, their decay 
has been attributed by their parents and others to the 
use of sugar, just because they are so passionately fond 
of it, and because there is such a prevailing ignorance in 
regard to decay, that they are not able to assign any 
other cause. The fact is, that sugar is not only not in- 
jurious to the teeth, but that it is really beneficial to the 
health of the child. 


Looking back into the last century, we find some well- 
authenticated facts in corroboration. Henry, Duke of 
Beaufort, ate nearly a pound of sugar daily for forty 
years. He died at eighty with perfect teeth. In Cle- 
land’s “ Institutes of Health,” one Mallory is described 
as a great lover andeater of sugar. He lived to be one 
hundred years old, and had good teeth until fourscore, 
when he cut anew set. In Sir John Sinclair’s “ Code 
of Health and Longevity,” Dr. Slare affirms that his 
grandfather lived to be one hundred years old, with all 
his teeth strong and firm at eighty ; that he remained 
in good health and strength till the day of his death ; 
and this healthful condition of body and teeth was at- 
tributed by Dr. Slare to the frequent use of sugar, of 
which his grandfather was very fond, taking it on his 
bread and butter, in ale and beer, “and adding it to all of 
the sauces, used on his meats. The negroes of sugar 
countries are remarkable for their white and sound 
teeth, yet they grow fat on the sugar eaten during the 
sugar season. ‘Teeth have been submerged in simple 
syrup for a year, just as a test, and, when taken out, 
have been found unaffected. 

Circulation and respiration, is much more active in 
children than in adults, and some especial food, such as 
sugar is required for consumption in the lungs to pro- 
tect tissues already formed from the action of oxygen 
If this is true, we should find that in very cold climates 
children would instinctively crave some substance richer 
than sugar in hydrogen and carbon. Such is the case, 
for Sir Anthony Carlisle says: ‘In one of those late 
extravagant voyages to discover a north-west passage, 
the most northern races of mankind were found to be 
unacquainted with the taste of sweets, and their infants 
made very wry faces, and sputtered out sugar with dis- 
gust, but the little urchins grinned with ecstasy at the 
sight of a bit of whale’s blubber.” 


So, don’t deny sugar and candy to the little young - 
sters, and recollect that while they are ramming their 
sugar-coated fists down their throats and yelling for 
more, and are plastering the keys of your piano and 
sticking the pages of your photograph album together 
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they are on the high road to the cgnservation of health, 
and let them alone. But don’t let them injure the enamel 
of their teeth by biting very hard candy; and clean 
their teeth for them, for, after acetous fermentation has 
taken place, sugar is just as injurious as other articles 
of food, but no more so. 

7 * #” * * * 

If a well-informed patient is told by a dentist that a 
certain disease can not be trgated, that a particular 
operation can not be performed, or that a certain tooth 
can not be filled with gold, or that it is too far gone for 
filling, he knows whether it is so or not, and if not, 
he should go where such operations are performed. 

If the dentist wishes to insert amalgam where other 
caaterials could be used,*he should tell him what he 
knows of its bad qualities and its injurious local and 
systematic effects, and refuse to have it.. 

If he is told that there are no fissures in the teeth at 
points where they u8ually occur, he should demand to 
see for himself. 

If their presence is admitted, but he is told that it is 
not worth while to fill them, he should say that he pre- 
fers to have them filled nevertheless. 

If he is informed that there is no necessity for separa- 
ting crowded teeth to examine between them for decay, 
he should require it to be done for his own satisfaction. 

If the dentist does not polish the enamel after filling 
or scraping ; if he does not thoroughly clean and pro- 
perly prepare cavities for filling; if he does not 
thoroughly condense the gold, or does not dress the 
filings down even with the enamel and polish them ; 
if he does not protect oxy-chloride of zinc fillings by 
an impervious covering until they are set, he should 
demand perfect operations. 

If the materials, appliances, and instruments for the 
best work are wanting, the patient should gu where the 
proper facilities are present. 

Thus, I have tried to show that in knowing what to 
do ourselves, and what the dentist is to do for us 
“Knowledge is power” concerning “ Our Teeth and 
their Preservation.” 

THE END. 


THE NEWS. 


The direct cable has parted in the mid-ocean section 


Abundant harvests are reported in 
and in Australia. 


Northern Europe 


The Serapis, which is to take the Prince of Wales to 
India, has sailed for the Mediterranean. 

After several mouths of hesitation, President Grant 
has at last accepted the resignation of Secretary Delano. 

The Alfonsist army in Navarre is closing around the 
Carlists, and altogether the cause of Don Carlos looks 
rather hopeless. 

Salmon canning on Columbia River is closed for the 
season. The shipments tu San Francisco up to August 
12, were 152,900 cases, and to Australia 6,900 cases. 

Letters from Stanley, in Africa, dated May 15, have 
been received in London. He was then on Victoria 
N’yanza. Polack and Barker, of his party, have died 
of fever, 


The total value of British exports of home, foreign, 
and colonial produce is now more than double what it 
was in 1870, having risen from £28,000,000, to £58, 
000,000 sterling. 

Mr. James Caird writes to the London 7imes, giving 
it as his opinion that the amount of wheat required by 
Great Britain from abroad will be eleven million quar- 
ters, or say eighty-eight millions of bushels. Mr. Caird 
is regarded as a high authority, and his estimate of the 
crops harvested is undoubtedly pretty reliable. The 
United States may therefore be called on for some sixty 
millions of bushels, judging from past years. 

The New York Commercial says all of the trans-Atlan- 
tic steamship lines have lost money largely during the 
past two years. The North German Lloyd line, it es- 
timates, has lost $1,115,000, largely on account of its 
Baltimore branch. Collectively, the Cunard, White 
Star, Inman, and National lines have lost $4,000,000. 
At present it is said freights are improving and pros- 
pects are brighter. 


There has been a Bonapartist conference at Arenen- 
berg, which concluded with the understanding that the 
Prince Imperial should undertake the exclusive direction 
of the Imperialist policy under the guidance of M. 
Rouher ; the Empress Eugenie to abdicate the Regency. 
The Bonapartist feeling seems to be gaining ground in 
France, as is evidenced by the increased number of 
Deputies who favor that party. 

The pcelitical campaign in Ohio is exciting wide in- 
terest. Ex-Governor Hayes and Gov, Allen, with numer- 
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ous assistants, are canvassing the State, and the issue is on 
the money question. It is amusing to an observer to 
see how each party tries to undo the work of the other. 
Samuel Cary, democratic candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, is the popular orator for his party. He 
speaks every day, traveling from place to place. The 
Republican Committee has engaged Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford to follow in Cary’s steps, speaking in the 
same places one day later. 

One of the ruinous disagreements which so frequently 
spring up between capitalists and laborers is just now 
bringing trouble to the owners of the large cotton mills 
at Fall River, Mass., and their employees. Trade 
being dull and the market overstocked, the owners de- 
cided to reduce the wages of their workmen one-ninth. 
Thereupon the workmen, not exactly wishing to strike, 
took a“ vacation” for a month. When the men showed 
a disposition to resume work the capitalists combined 
and drew up a contract which they require every one 
who accepts employment to sign, the object of which is 
to break up the trades unions and prevent the workmen 
from opposing the owners in any concerted way. The 
men refused to sign this contract and there the quarrel 
hangs at present. 


“ BRAIN AND INTELLECT” 


In the current number of the Zamzcet, remarks 
the Pall Mall Gazette, there is an interesting paper 
by Dr. Lawson, pathologist to the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, on the relation subsisting between 
the weight of the brain and the extent of the in- 
tellectual powers of human beings. It appears 
from the investigations of the writer and his col- 
leagues that not only persons of great mental 
capacity, but also lunatics, occasionally possess 
brains which are considerably heavier than the 
average brains possessed by ordinary sane people. 
The average weight of the brain, according to Dr. 
Lawson, 1s commonly accepted to be forty-nine 
ounces in men and forty four ounces in women. If 
we remember rightly it is placed an ounce higher 
for either sex in Quain’s Anatomy. But the point 
is unimportant as regards the conclusions at which 
Dr. Lawson has arrived. Some of the heaviest 
brains, the weight of which has been accurately as- 
certained, were those of Cuvier, 64 ounces ; Aber- 
crombie, 63 ounces ; Goodsir, 57.5 ounces; Sir J. 
Simpson, 54 ounces; Daniel Webster, 53.3 ounces ; 
and Dr. Chalmers, 53 ounces. Against these six 
names of more or less distinction Dr. Lawson gives 
the weights of the brains of six lunatics who died 
at the West Riding Lunatic Asylum. They were 
58 ounces in two cases, 58.5 ounces, 595 ounces, 
60.5 ounces, and 61 ounces. None ot these equal 
in weight the brains of either Cuvier or Abercrom- 
bie. But Dr. Lawson observes that perhaps if all 
the elements of the case were to be considered, the 


, heaviest adult brain on record might be found to be 


that of a senile dement who died in the West Riding 
Asylum at the age of seventy. His brain was found 
to weigh 61 ounces. Following the generally ac- 
cepted principle that the brain loses weight to the 
extent of an ounce in each decennial period, this 
man’s brain after allowance has been made for 
physiological diminution, may be presumed to have 
weighed when he was at the age of forty no fewer 
than 64 ounces. But in this case pathological sup- 
plemented physiological changes, and the more 
rapid atrophy which accompanies senile dementia 
justifies the conclusion that at the time of his ma- 
turity this man’s brain may have out-weighed that 
of Cuvier. Moreover out of 705 patients who 
have died in the West Riding Lunatic Asylum, the 


weight of the brain was found to be in all cases lit- | 


tle, if any thing, below the average as stated by Dr. 
Lawson. Among rather more than 300 insane wo- 
men at the same establishment brains were found 
weighing from 50 to 56 ounces., which in proportion, 
were equal to male brains of 55, 58, 60, and 61 
ounces. Relatively speaking, says Dr. Lawson, 
these insane women had more brains than Chal- 
mers, Webster, Simpson, Goodsir, and many others 
adduced as illustrations of the statement that great 
size of brain usually accompanies great intellectual 
capacity. Similarly with regard to criminal luna- 
tics, though the average weight of brain among a 
single dozen of these, examined by Dr. Orange, 
of Broadmoor, is an ounce anda half under the 
general male average, there are in that limited 
number two brains which exceed that of Chalmers 
in weight, and one which outweighs those of Chal- 
mers, Daniel Webster, and Sir J. Simpson, and 
is within half an ounce of being equal to that of 
Goodsir. Small-headed people may take comfort 
from these statistics. but assuming equal quality, 
superior quantity of brain would, as it is natural to 
assume on grounds of physiological analogy, un- 
mistakably tell in the result. 
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